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VoTi&D, that the foIFowing Remarks, prepared at the re-^ 
quest of the Executive Government of this College by the 
Professor of Languages, be printed and in their behalf 
communicated to the Instructers of Youth in this State. 

W. ALLEN, Presidenti 
Bowdoin College^ Dec. 4, 182(). 
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It has been long a subject of regret with lovers of floond 
learning and cultivated taste, that our young men leave our 
colleges, liberally educated as it is termed, with so inade- 
quate attainments in classical literature. It cannot be 
denied, that there is just ground for the complaint. Their 
acquisitions are not proportionate to the importance of this 
department nor to the time usually devoted to it. Neither 
the department itself nor the instructors are to suffer for the 
indolence and inattention of the pupils; but these causes 
will not fully account for the deficiency complained of. 
Its importance has induced the Government of this College 
to call the attention of the instructers of our youth to this 
eubject, in the hope, that with their co-operation the cause 
of this complaint may be removed. 

What amount then of classical knowledge ought to be 
expected from a young man, who goes out into the world 
with the reputation of having received a libera]^ education 9 
In answering this inquiry it should be considered, that no 
eystem of education is of so much importance as is gener- 
elly imagined, as it regards the amount of knowledge 
which the pupil acquires. The labour of a few years in 
the early part of life cannot supersede the necessity of fii- 
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ture exertion. The college diploma cannot, in the case 
of the most gifted and most laborious student, certify an 
amount of attainment in any branch which leaves little to 
desire. No one will leave the college walls a profound 
mathematician^or philosopher, or an accomplished classical 
scholar. Years of study alone can effect these objects; 
The most that can be accomplished by the pupil is, to ac- 
quire general views of the various subjects embraced in a 
course of public education. His education then is chiefly 
valuable on account of the mental discipline which it gives 
him. If he has been dealt with feithfully and been faithful to 
himself, he has learnt how to apply his powers, how to in- 
vestigate, what method he should pursue in his future in- 
quiries into whatever subjects of professional learning or 
business his duty may render important to him ; and if his 
education has not done this for him, it has been of little 
Tnriwci We aay not then reasonably expect from a gmdu* 
file a through acquaintance with the classics, any most 
tiiap with Ike otiier branches of the collegiate coarse. Bat 
^e jnay demand of him a fiuniliarity with the general 
iMructure of the languages, a tolerable fiu^ilky in leadiivjg 
tiie mere simple writers, a power of discerning beauties of 
4ittion and design, and, what is of the most impovtaace^ 
riMcb habits of study, and such an acquaintance with the tme, 
phik>so{»hieal mode of investigating a language, as mH 
enable turn to continue his attention to it in after life, eith- 
er aa a souice of profitable amusement in the intervals d 
ImBineflB, of as a duty imposed by his professional hiquiries. 
fie who has done this, has done all that can be expected 
in any department. With the assistance of others he haa 
made a b^inning, has laid a ibundatioD, and is now left to 
bia own exertions. 

The evil lamented is, that these reasonable demands pf 
iko public in regard to the classical attainments of our young 
Qaen are npt met, and the evil requires a remedy. The 
f^tem of classical education in our country recogniaes two 
clasnes of seiainaries, die colleges and the prcfiaratmy 
aehools or acsdemies. This division of hbonr elearty in- 
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dicatesy that each have their appropriate duties in the bus- 
iness of instruction. In the classics, as in every other 
branch, the labours of instructers do not begin and end 
with rudiments. The student must after a time advance 
beyond first principles. In college, therefore, where ho 
closes his classical education, the recitation room should 

m 

not resound with the perpetual din of number, persout 
MDode and tense. Common forms and constructions should 
be rendered familiar before the student enters it, and noth- 
ing left for the instructor there to do, but to conduct his 
pupils in the higher walks of the department. Leaving 
elementary instruction to other bands, it is his business to 
lead them to form more extensive views of the structure of 
the Iluiguages, to observe with a philosophical eye the new 
forms in which they exhibit the instrument of thought, to 
notice their beauties or imperfections,to investigate the laws 
of their interpretation, and while reading the authors in 
these languages, to catch their spirit and to elucidate their 
meaning by illustrations derived from the customs, man- 
ners, history and philosophy of the age in which they lived. 
Such should be the aim of the college instructor, not only, 
as he thus throws a new interest around the study of a lan- 
guage, but as in this way be best directs the inquiries 
of those who are finishing their classical studies. Those 
who established our system of education, without doubt de- 
signed, that such should be the style of collegiate instruc- 
tion. Requiring of the student an acquaintance with sev- 
eral authors before he enters upon the college course, the 
system supposes, that he has mastered the elementary prin- 
ciples of the languages, and that his attention is now to be 
directed to a more advanced stage of the study. It sup- 
poses the college instructors to commence their labours 
irvhere others end, to receive their pupils from the hands 
4of those, who, with the character of intelligent and untir- 
ing guides, have led them through the most laborious part 
of the way, and now yield them up to the guidance of oth« 
en who are to conduct them still further on their road. 
Now we would ask, whether we carry into effect It syt- 
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tern 80 wisely devised ? To all who are conTersant with 
the details of classical instruction it is well known, that this 
is not done. Even in our colleges scholars often do not 
advance beyond the rudiments of classical instruction, and 
this, because their instructers are c<mipelled to perform la- 
bours, which are assigned to others. We cannot dii^uise 
the feet, that, though some of our academies furnish hon- 
ourable exceptions to the remark, in too many instances 
scholars are offered for admisaon to college, imperfectly 
prepared to avail themselves of the advantages, which 
more ample means of instruction afford. The consequence 
is, that however zealous we may be in the cause to which 
we devote our lives, instead of putting into operation the 
means of instruction wiUiin our reach, and enjoying the 
reward of our exertion in marking the growing attaiimients 
of our pupils, we are obliged to adapt our labours to their 
wants, to supply by long and wearisome efforts the deficien- 
cies which they bring witii them, and thus to reduce the 
college recitations to little more than the exercises of a 
school boy. 

But the evil of an imperfect preparation is not merely 
that it reduces the style of college instruction. They, of 
cour8e,who require these labours of tiie school room, in fact 
lose that time which is occupied in acquiring knowledge 
which they ought to bring with them. Those, moreover,wfaa 
have no such deficiencies of their own to retard their pro- 
gress, suffer from the deficiencies of others. Wearied with 
continual repetition of what was long before familiar to 
their ears, and finding their own movements regulated by 
the tardy steps of their fellows, their ambition is repressed, 
they are in danger of contracting a dislike for studies in 
which they find little novelty to allure, and may thus be 
led to forsake what might be sources of pleasure and profit 
through life. As then, the standard of instruction in our 
colleges must conform to that in the preparatory semina- 
ries, the reform, which shall remedy the difliculties which 
we have stated, must commence in the latter; and to 
them wtj look with confidence for their co-operation in 



giving our youth the advantages of a thorough, efficient 
instruction iii the classics. If the pupils, whom they de- 
liver into our hands, are what they should be, if they have 
that familiarity with elementary principles, which it is in 
their power to give them, this object, we may hope, will be 
attained. In this branch more than any other we are en«» 
gaged in a common causie. Let them begin, and we are- 
ready to follow in the work of reform. 

It may be thought, that we should find a simple reme- 
dy for these evils in refusing admission to those who are 
evidently not prepared to proceed in the college studies. 
This has been done, and we may be compelled to do it 
more frequently than heretofore. But besides that it ia 
painful to discharge a duty, the exercise of which often 
frustrates the hopes of a young aspirant after the advanta- 
ges of a public education, whose deficiencies are generally 
more his misfortune than his fault, we are desirous that 
proper views on this subject may be generally diffused, and 
that none of the instructors, firom whom we receive our pO" 
pils, may have their attention first excited to its importance 
by having their pupils turned back upon their hands at the 
more rigorous examinations, which we shall hereafter feel il 
our duty to exact. 

It must however be acknowledged, that zeal on the 
part of instructors and ample means for the education of 
youth will fail of their designed ef!ect without an intelli- 
gent method of instruction. A few suggestions therefore 
on the proper mode of teaching the languages will^ it is 
hoped, receive the attention of all who are engaged in the 
uistruction of youth, and who must feel with us a common 
interest in whatever will promote a common cause. We 
are also induced to make these suggestions by the consid- 
eration, that the academies and private seminaries in our 
state being numerous and dispersed, their instructors can- 
not easily concert together to devise the best plans of pro- 
moting the general interests. It is moreover well known, 
that within a short period much zeal has been manifested 
on the subject of education, more philosophical views hate 
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been formed on the true method of presenting truth to the 
young mind and new modes been adopted with signal suc- 
cess. These improvements have been chiefly confined in 
their application to the exact sciences. We are therefore 
desirous that a similar interest should be awakened in re-^ 
gard to the method of teaching the languages, and that 
similar improvements should here be introduced. 

The difficulty of learning the languages is not so great 
as is generally imagined. If the child at the age of three 
or four years has acquired a facility in speaking his vernac- 
ular tongue, it cannot take more time to attain a compe- 
tent knowledge of a foreign language when the intellectual 
powers are more matured, when the pupil has the assist- 
ance of others, and his attention is not distracted by the 
thousand things that occupy the infant's mind. We may 
then safely conclude, that the slow progress usually made 
in this branch is to be attributed to a defect in the mode 
of teaching it. The pupil is generally first required to 
commit the whole grammar to memory, a labour often of 
months, and that too, before he well knows the object of 
this irksome toil. Through his whole course the process 
is too mechanical. His memory chiefly is exercised. He 
realizes little of the pleasure which always attends the 
successful exertion of the reasoning powers, a pleasure, 
which may be felt as well in childhood, as in any subsequent 
period of life. Hence it too oflen happens, that he con- 
tracts a disgust with studies which may be made as attrac- 
tive as those in any department. Here there may be an 
essential improvement. Let the learner at fipt be requir- 
ed to commit to memory the common forms of nouns and 
verbs. This may be done in a short time. Let him then 
begin to translate the elementary books such as Jacobs^ 
Latin or Greek reader. While translating, he should fre- 
quently decline and conjugate according to the examples 
he has already learnt, and as he meets with exceptions or 
irregularities be referred to the grammar for a solution of 
his difficulties. He will in this way more easily remember 
anonialics,than if he attempts to commit them to memory be- 
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fore be has had occasion to make use of them. The same 

course should be pursued in the syntax. The more simple 

rules, which are well illustrated in his Reader, should first be 

rendered familiar, care being had, that he does not pass from 

one rule to another before he has understood each rule and 
acquired a facility in applying it. And here wc would 

suggest, that the learner should meet with examples from 
which a rule of syntax may be inferred before the rule is 
stated. There is a most important difference between the 
usual mode of learning rules before the want of them has 
been felt and that which is here recommended. 'By the 
latter he is taught, that a rule of grammar is only a law of 
the language, and when he has in this manner become ac- 
quainted with several rules, his curiosity will be awakened 
to discover others and will incite him to increased exertion. 
Afler he has in this way become familiar with the general 
rules of the language and many of their exceptions, he may 
then with advantage proceed to a more thorough study of 
the grammar. In this labour the knowledge he has gain- 
ed will greatly assist his progress. 

The views here advanced are confirmed by the follow- 
ing remarks of one of the most skilful and most experienc- 
ed instructors in Europe.^ "All real progress in the dead 
languages most certainly depends on the exercise of inter- 
preting them. Wherefore we should not delay for a long 
time upon the study of grammar alone ; but after getting 
possession of the general and fundamental principles and 
forms, leave the exceptions, syntax &c. to come in as oc- 
casion may call, and proceed directly to the exercise of 
translating, which will constantly afford occasion for refer- 
ence to all the unstudied parts of the grammar. If any 
one should commit a whole grammar to memory and neither 
read nor interpret the language, he cannot be^ acquainted 

* Dr. J. Jahi), foriDerly Profesior of the Oriental Languages 4rc. in the Unr- 
▼ernty «t Vienira. The remarks here quoted, as well as those on the following 
page, will be fnond in a pamphlet, highly valuable to Instnicters, confaining Dis- 
sertations by Jahn and others on the best method of studying the Original iMtu 
iruages of the Rjble, (ransla^fd by Prof. Stuart of |h« Thfolnglral (feninary at 
Anderrr. 
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with it. But be who reads/ and intejrprets a great deal, 
learns grammar of course, just as little children obtain a 
practical knowledge of grammar by learning their vernac- 
ular tongue. Grammar is merely the mediuni of learning 
langua/B^es with more facility ; but the medium is not to be 
so commuted for the ultimate end, that more pains should 
be bestowed on the former than on the latter. A complete 
knowledge of grammar must spring from ah extensive ac- 
quaintance with the language itself. It follows, therefore, 
that in teaching and learning the languages, the great thing 
to be aimed at is the constant and ready interpretation of 
them. When progress in this is uninterrupted, addition is 
continually made to the stock of words whose meaning is 
known, and which occur in various forms, and with differ*- 
ent significations, and in different constructions. In this 
Way they are not only engraved more deeply upon the mem- 
ory, but the analogy and idiom of the language is better 
understood." 

The importance of reviewing frequently as the student 
advances cannot be too strongly urged. In the words of 
the eminent teacher before alluded to, " Languages should 
be learned by efforts that are free and often repeated, ratti- 
er than by violent efforts. Little children, for example, 
whose minds are unembarrassed and free from any vio-' 
lence, by constantly hearing others speak, soon attempt to 
express their own ideas in a similar way. In like manner 
adults who learn languages from books should daily read, 
repeat again and again the reading, write out what they 
read, and peruse and reperuse it, and assiduously per- 
severe in this exercise of repeating, until what is read 
be deeply engraven upon the memory. For example, a 
part of an author, which has already been studied and is 
understood, should be attentively read three or four times 
over without any intermission ; then after attending to oth- 
er occupations, or after an interval of one night, let the 
same passage be read as many times more ; and this not 
merely mentally, but hfad aloud, so as to be distinctly 
pronounced. It is almost incredible how much the read- 
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ing aloud, so often repeated, will assist the learner. The 
mind is then affected not only by the letters which the eye 
sees, but by the sounds which enter the ear ; and thus, by 
the united agency of both causes, it receives stronger im- 
pressions than it could from the agency of only one, and 
therefore more easily retains what is impressed upon it. 
Reading frequently repeated, as here recommended, is 
better than to read a great deal." And we may add, that 
while it greatly diminishes the difficulty of learning the 
languages, it is also a security against the common fault of 
being too superficial. 

At the very commencement of his studies the learner 
should write paradigms of nouns and verbs. The mere 
labour of writing, as it will oblige him to dwell upon each 
form, will have a tendency to imprint it on his memory. 
At an early period he should write exercises from the com* 
mon books for that purpose, not so much that he may ac- 
quire a power of writing classical Latin or Greek, but as 
the best way of obtaining a knowledge of the languages, 
of their peculiarities of idiom, and thus of acquiring a fa- 
cility in translating them, which should be the object of all 
his efforts. This practice has been much neglected at our 
preparatory schools, which is not a little surprising, as it 
is peculiarly calculated to facilitate the progress of the . 
student. With this should be combined frequent versions 
into his vernacular tongue. A part of a class, for exam- 
ple, might be required to present for inspection at each 
recitation a version of the preceding lesson, which will not 
only give them a more thorough understanding of what 
they read, but will greatly increase their command of their 
own language. 

It cannot be too often impressed upon the mind of eve- 
ry instructor, that in order to awaken and sustain the inter- 
est of his pupils in their studies, he must keep their minds 
in constant exercise. For this purpose they should have 
access t6 ancient maps, to classical dictionaries and other 
works which will illustrate the antiquities of Greece and 
Rome, such as Potter on the former and Adam on the latter. 
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With this apparatus at hand to assist them, they diould be 
called upon to explain allusions, historical, mythological 
and such as relate to customs and manners, to relate in their 
own words the story, or to state the argument which they 
have been translating. This will prepare them for a similar 
mode of instruction in college. They will also in this way 
insensibly acquire the inestimable habit of interpreting, 
and of not being satisfied until they have obtained a fiill 
understanding of the authors which they read. Such a 
method will also shew the instructer, whether his pupils 
comprehend the subject on which they are engaged. Ev- 
ery careful teacher has often found, that a fortunate ques- 
tion has detected ignorance, even where the pupil did not 
suspect it himself. The instructer will of course supply 
what his pupils cannot find out by their own exertions, and 
by remarks in the way of illustration or of apposite anec- 
dote, contribute to their pleasure and animate them in their 
labours. 

We have felt the evils resulting from a bad pronuncia- 
tion. In this respect, as in every other, uniformity is de- 
sirable. That which is generally adopted in this country 
may be found in the last edition of Adam's Latin Gram- 
mar. The same principles apply equally to Latin and 
Greek. An accurate pronunciation cannot be expected, un- 
less it is received in the first instance from the lips of the 
instructer aided by such concise rules as are here referred to. 
To unlearn a defective pronunciation at any subsequent 
period and substitute a new one, are always attended with 
difficulty and perplexing labour. 

We would also suggest a different arrangement in the 
order of classical studies. It has been the custom for the 
learner to commence Virgil immediately after finishing 

the elementary books. But he is not then prepared to 
read with advantage a poet, who for accuracy of taste and 

beauty of style has no superior in any language. In the 

difficult labour of unravelling the inverted construction of 

his sentences, the learner rarely thinks of the progress of 

the story, the art of the poet or the elegance of his^ die- 
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lion. Before he undertakes this labour, he should have 
acquired a facility in translating, which he may do by 
reading Sallust and the select orations of Cicero. Cs&sar's 
Commentaries, though not required for admission into col- 
lege, would be found attractive to learners on account of 
the great simplicity of the style and the interest of the 
narrative, and would afford a suitable transition from the 
Reader to Sallust. 

In conclusion, we would most earnestly press the impor«^ 
tance of this subject upon the minds of all who feel interest* 
ed in the cause of education. We would not have it in- 
ferred, that we complain of deficiencies peculiar to those 
who offer themselves for admission into this college. Sim- 
ilar complaints are heard at all the colleges in our coun- 
try. We wish, therefore, that a reform, the necessity of 
which is acknowledged by all, should now be commenced. 
The public munificence enjoyed by our literary institutions 
is creditable to the State. Let then the recipients of this 
bounty manifest their sense of their obligations by a be- 
coming zeal in their efforts to meet the demands which the 
public of right make upon them, always conscious, that the 
value of literary institutions is not to be estimated by the 
number of their pupils, but by their success in preparing 
them by an ef&cieilt system of instruction for an honour- 
able discharge of the various duties of life. 
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